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From a range of lovely colours you can choose 

a carpet that is elegant, healthy, easy to clean, and 
wear-defying, for any room in your home. On sale at 
good furnishing stores throughout the world. 


A development of Irish Ropes Limited, 
exported all over the world. 
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This is a single example of the great range 
of Waterford lead crystal cut glass . . . hand 
made and hand cut by craftsmen in the 
centuries-old traditional way, and embodying 
the distinctive deep cutting which is one of 
the marks of Waterford Glass. Enquiries from 
overseas markets are welcomed. 
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Arnotts is right in the heart of Dublin . . . a stone’s 
throw from Nelson’s Pillar, near the Liffey, the Quays 
and a lot of other interesting places you’re sure to be 


visiting. So come and see us. We have a cross section of 


everything you’re likely to want to bring home from Ireland 

. very beautiful Irish linens, Irish tweeds, Waterford 
glass, linen and lace handkerchiefs, plus lots of the 
inexpensive little knick-knacks visitors love to buy. 

We have a cafe, a beauty salon, fashion departments, 
a man’s shop. You’ll enjoy shopping in Arnotts. It’s 
different . . . a big department store with a “ boutique ” 
atmosphere. 

Send for our illustrated Visitor’s Brochure which includes 


a map of Dublin. 
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OBTAINABLE FROM 


ALL LEADING STORES | 


MANUFACTURED IN IRELAND BY 
CARROLLS OF DUNDALK 
MAKERS OF FINE CIGARETTES. EST. 1824 




















Travel to IRELAND the easy way- 
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fly by Aer Lingus Viscount! 
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Fly straight to Dublin by turbo-prop Viscount. You 
simply cannot beat the Viscount for air travel: it’s so 
fast, so smooth, and so comfortable. You’re there 
before you know it! Excursion fares are available from: 
London (Viscount), Paris (Viscount), Amsterdam 
(Viscount), Manchester (Viscount), Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Liverpool, Glasgow, Isle of Man, Edinburgh, 
Lourdes, Biarritz, Barcelona. Connecting flights between 
Dublin and Shannon. 

Book to Dublin through your travel agent, BEA or Aer 
Lingus in London:—174 Regent St.,W.1. Tel: WHItehall 1080. 


Last year Aer Lingus carried 402,255 people — 6,669 tons of freight! 
“SEs. 


AER LINGUS 


IRISH AIR LINES 
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SAFETY AND COMFORT 


lreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these features 











INSURANCE 
MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 















































Includes 500 Free Miles 


WALDEN MOTOR CO. LTD. 


172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 
TEL 4046! GRAMS WALCAR 


Model H.P. Per Week Model HP. Per Week 
Ford RAC 10 £1100 Ford RAC 16 £16 10 © 
Popular BHP 30.1 $31.00 Consul BHP 47 $45.00 
Ford RAC 10 £13 5 0 Ford RAC 24 £2000 
Anglia BHP 36 $37.00 Zephyr BHP 68 $56.00 
Cte Type) 
Ford RAC 10 ku 15 0|| Ford V8 RAC 32.5 £2500 
Prefect BHP 36 $39.00 Customline | BHP 110 $70.00 
(New Type) 
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LIVERPOOL - DUBLIN 
ie FISHCUARD- CORK (omc SERVICE) 












BRITISH & IRISH STEAM PACKET CO., LTD. 


16 WESTMORELAND STREET, | 112 PATRICK STREET, 


DUBLIN CORK 
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TOURIST 

INFORMATION BUREAUX 

DUBLIN: 14 Upper O’Connell 
Street (Phone 44719/10). NEW 
yorK: Ircland House, 33 East 
soth Street. LONDON: 71 Regent 
Street, W.1. paris: Bureau de 
Tourisme Irlandais, 4 rue de 
Castiglione, 1. Other Irish Bureaux 
at BeLrast, Cork, KILLARNEY, 
GALWAY, LIMERICK and_ SLIGO. 


CIRCULATION 

AND SUBSCRIPTION 

The price of this magazine is One 
Shilling and Sixpence (U.S.A. : 
25 cents) per copy, or Ten Shillings 
(U.S.A.: $1.50) per annum post 
free. For other countries the 
equivalent amount at rate of ex- 
change ruling on day of remittance. 
The magazine is distributed free 
of charge to Irish Public Bodies, 
Travel Agents, Transport Com- 
panies, Chambers of Commerce, 
Automobile Clubs, and the Irish 
Diplomatic and Consular offices 
abroad. 


REPRODUCTION 

OF MATERIAL 

All articles may be reproduced free 
of charge and without acknowl- 
edgment in any publication printed 
outside Ireland. The usual form of 
acknowledgment would, of course, 
be welcomed. 





This journal is issued by Bord Failte 
Eireann and published every two months 
at 7-8 Mount Street Crescent, Dublin. 
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Our Cover Picture 

Lough Sillan, Co. Cavan. It is famous for the size of its pike and as the place 
where the largest horns of the extinct Giant Irish Deer have been found. 
Nowadays an increasing number of anglers from abroad are discovering the 
enormous coarse fishing possibilities which this and the other midland lakes 
offer. In the lakes of Cavan any fair day’s bream fishing will have its five and 
six pounders and there are plenty of rudd from two to three pounds. Then 
Irish pike ! The largest so far caught to certain knowledge weighed fifty-three 
pounds, but quite certainly there are far bigger ones yet to be caught. 
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BY SIR COMPTON MACKENZIE 


This article tells something of the history of the Wexford 
Festival and of what is planned for this year. Elsewhere in this 
issue may be found a suggested seven-day tour for those who 
would like to combine a visit to Wexford with a holiday 
in Ireland and full details of booking arrangements and 
other information likely to be of assistance to intending Festival 
visitors may be obtained from the Wexford Festival Box Office, 
105 North Main Street, Wexford. Telephone Wexford 10. 


A MERE SEVEN years ago—and when you reach my age 
seven years are no more than seven days—I was invited by 
Dr. Tom Walsh to come and talk to an opera study circle 
he had started in Wexford. At that date Tom Walsh’s 
ambition did not extend further than dragooning the 
people of Wexford into listening to opera on gramophone 
records. In the course of my talk, given as I remember in 
the old jail, I asked ‘ Why confine the study of opera to 
the gramophone? Why not perform an opera?’ They 
had the old theatre opened 120 years ago: they had the 
association of Wexford with Balfe. 

Some months later Dr. Tom Walsh wrote to tell me 
that at the end of October 1951 the Wexford Festival of 
Music and the Arts would be inaugurated, of which Dr. 
Staunton, the Bishop of Ferns, had consented to be Patron. 
Balfe’s opera The Rose of Castile was to be produced : 
there would be an orchestral concert and a chamber 
music concert: there would be an exhibition of local 
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idicrafts ; 
mposers : there would be conducted tours round the 
) storic countryside. In a postscript Tom Walsh added 
that I was to be the President of the Festival. It sounded 
to me all rather like a lovely dream, but the dream came 
true. 

[he principal parts were played by professional singers 
but the chorus was provided by County Wexford. I missed 
L’Elisir d’ Amore in 1952 through illness, but in 1953 when 
Donizetti’s Don Pasquale was presented and in 1954 when 
Bellini’s La Sonnambula was beautifully performed I was 
able to enjoy them and marvel at the air of permanence 
by which the Festival was already surrounded. 

Last year the German Government offered to subsidise 
a German opera. So as well as Puccini’s Manon Lescaut 
Lortzing’s Der Wildschiitz was performed, with such 
success that the German Government is again going to 
subsidise German artists this year for a production of 
Flotow’s Martha. The Italian opera chosen is Rossini’s 
La Cenerentola. The orchestra for both operas will be 
Radio Eireann Light Orchestra augmented, again con- 
ducted by Bryan Balkwill. Peter Potter of Covent Garden 
will produce Martha and Peter Ebert, son of the famous 
Glyndbourne producer, will produce La Cenerentola. The 
singers will all be of first rank. 

This year the Festival will be opened on Sunday October 
28 by His Excellency the French Ambassador who will 
also open a remarkable exhibition of Contemporary French 
Bookbindings and Typography which is being presented 
by Madame Lucie Weill-Quillardet. There will be an 
orchestral concert by the Radio Eireann Symphony 
orchestra on November 2nd, Endre Wolf being the 
soloist. Two recitals will be given but the names of the 
artistes have not been announced as I write these words. 
Eight films have been booked, including a Chinese opera 
and the film of the Glyndbourne Festival. There will be 
gramophone recitals every morning, the usual conducted 
tours, a late night revue by the Trinity players, a puppet- 
show, various exhibitions, and a Forum in which Osbert 
Lancaster, Moran Caplat, Eoin O’Mahony and myself are 
to take part. The Gala Opera performance this year will 
be La Cenerentola on Monday, October 29th, and there 
are four performances of each opera on alternate evenings 
from October 28th to November 4th. 

It really is a festival in Wexford. From the moment the 
fairy lamps which festoon the narrow streets light up 
simultaneously until the audience leaves the theatre after 
the last performance of the opera a week later one exists in 
a constant state of expansive amiability. With the common 
sense that Ireland can display on such occasions the hotel 
licences are extended until 3 a.m. Conversation is not 
interrupted by rules: hospitality is not obscured by 
regulations. We have a festival in Edinburgh every year 
but except in one or two private houses the festive spirit 
hurries home at midnight like a belated ghost. Most 
places when they have a Brains Trust or a Forum, expect 


there would be films about the lives of 
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Wexford’s Festival will open on 
Sunday, October 28th, this year. 


it to last for an hour at the very most. Not so Wexford. 
Two hours and a half went by last time before we were 
finished with our festival inquisitors. And what a pleasure 
it is to look round the theatre and see parish priests and 
friars, at least one Bishop, Episcopalian parsons and 
Presbyterian ministers, all enjoying the opera. As I said 
once in a speech from the stage, I doubted if such a repre- 
sentative gathering of the clergy had been seen since the 
Council of Nicea. 

Yes, the Wexford Festival is a wonderful achievement 
and it is good to hear that Trinity College has recognized 
what Dr. Tom Walsh has done for the fellowship of 
the arts in Ireland by conferring upon him an honorary 
M.A. 

Wexford is the ideal size for a festival—neither too 
large nor too small—and it offers an experience which 
within my knowledge cannot be enjoyed anywhere else 
in Great Britain or Ireland. Ireland is sometimes reproached 
for withdrawing too much from Europe, but here is a 
European occasion—a festival opened by a Frenchman, 
an opera in which the performers are provided by the 
West German Government, another opera in which 
Italian singers predominate, an Irish chorus and orchestra, 
a Scottish president, and English producers. Wexford has 
made a great contribution to the comity of nations. And 
it’s all such fun ; it really is. 





Mulroy Bay, with its dozens of tiny islands, is one of the 
many picturesque inlets which fret the Donegal coast. 
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iE ROADS OF Donegal are, one and all, own brothers to 

> romantic road of the antique tale—the road to the 

orld’s End. For here the last outposts of the Old World 

rn their backs on Europe and look northward to the Pole 

| westward over three thousand miles of sunset sea to the 
reen Fields of America. 

lirconnell—The Land of Conal—they called this 

coloured country of soaring mountains and endless seas in 

the days when the three great divisions of what is now the 


County of Donegal were the provinces of the Kingdom of 


Conal, Chieftain of Clan O’Neill. 

Fittingly the romantic name is still used to describe all 
that wild and picturesque sweep of country which holds 
within its frontiers of sea and mountain the all-but islanded 
peninsula of Inishowen ; the Highland country which 
thrusts boldly across the romantic coast lands of T he Rosses: 
the southern hinterland of Donegal Bay, a subtly coloured 
patchwork of glen and moor and sage-green hill jewelled 
with the glint of light on the dark waters of lakes Jost in 
hidden valleys. 

To the holiday-maker who takes the road to this 
mountain land at the World’s End * The Hills of Donegal ’ 
will never again be a mere phrase in a well-worn song. 
The dramatic lift of the great hills into a vast sky, diamond 
bright after the storm-swept passing of a sudden shower, 
becomes one of the exciting treasures of holiday memories. 


Scattered all over the county are scores of captivating 
rivers and lakes, some of them holding the fresh-run salmon 
and the fabulous Gillaroo and nearly all of them, the 
Rainbow trout. In the bays of Sheephaven, Gweebarra and 
Donegal the deep-sea angler can spend many pleasant days, 
not only fishing for pollock, mackerel and the clusive 
bream, but enjoying a new and refreshing aspect of the 
beautifully fretted coast line. 

The famous ‘ One Man’s Path’ a thousand feet above the 
sea at Slieve League, majestic Errigal almost tapering to a 
point 2,466 feet high, the dangerous rock faces around the 
Poisoned Glen and Slieve Snacht in Inishowen are just a few 
of the many exciting tasks the mountaineer can set himself 
in Donegal. With more than a dozen excellent golf 
courses, plenty of rough shooting over the moorlands and 
wonderful facilities for bathing and boating, visitors throng 
each year to this sportsman’s paradise. 

It is a land of cottage crafts where little looms that have 
not changed since they first clacked by a crofter’s hearth 
generations ago, still weave a tweed that subtly defies the 
imitation of the factories. It is a land of little fishing villages 
that have about them the quiet and peace of a life lived to 
the eternal rhythm of changing tides. It is a land where the 
ancient Irish tongue and the ways of life that were old when 
the Norsemen beached their galleys on Bloody Foreland 
still survive. It is, too, a friendly land where the words of 





Mountain stream, Barnesmore Gap, Co. Donegal. 


Dunlewy from Errigal Mountain, Co. Suuaah 





arvesting, Co. Donegal. 
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welcome, * Failte Romhat, welcome before you,’ mean 
what they say—and a little more. 

Heady, bracing winds, hustling in from the Atlantic 
over the vast spread of Donegal Bay, make Bundoran a 
notably lively and exhilerating holiday resort. Bathing is 
excellent—on a wide half moon of silvery strand which 
fronts the town or in the great natural swimming and 
diving pool which the Atlantic has carved out of the 
towering cliffs at Rogey. Golf here is on an 18-hole course 
of championship standards. Boating, angling, tennis, 
dancing, and a pleasant variety of cinema and dramatic 
shows are part of the day’s holiday round. Its nearness to 
the Gulf Stream gives Bundoran the equable climate of 
which it is so proud ; it has pride of place too as the gate- 
way to the holiday wonderland of Donegal. 

The road out of Bundoran to the north hugs the Bay 
until it sweeps into Ballyshannon, the town which the poet 
Allingham rightly called Bellashanny when he wrote of it 
and its river, the winding Erne that is now notable for its 
hydro-electrical scheme, but which has always been more 
lyrically noted for its abundance of salmon. 

Once north of Ballyshannon all roads lead into the high 
hills and to the great bays and inlets which the Atlantic has 
fretted in this rock-ribbed coast. Here is Rosnowlagh which 
boasts the finest strand in all Ireland—with little fear of 


contradiction. A loop of the road from the sea brings the 
traveller inland to Pettigo, a quiet town notable as the 
point of departure of pilgrims making their way to Ireland’s 
Holy Island in Lough Derg. For more than 1,500 recorded 
years pilgrims from all parts of Ireland have come to this 
lonely lake set amidst the dark hills to make the penitential 
exercises which, tradition says, originated with Saint 
Patrick himself. 

Looping back on itself, the road runs to the head of 
Donegal Bay and to the town of Donegal where is raised a 
granite Church in memory of the four monk-scholars, 
The Four Masters, who set their hand to the task of 
chronicling the annals of Ireland for a term of more than 
four and a half thousand years. 

The road still holds a prospect of the sea as it runs on to 
Mountcharles, pleasantly placed in the freestone land that 
gave Dublin the dressed stone for its National Library, and 
through the little villages of Inver and Dunkineely to the 
harbour at Killybegs and its fleet of fishing boats. 

Slieve League, the great mountain that lifts its cliff face 
against sea and sky, shadows the road that links the little 
villages of Carrick and Kilcar. Always the road turns back 
to the sea, and where it spills down from the high moorlands 
to Glen Bay, it runs through the remote and lovely glen 
where Saint Colmcille had his retreat, the valley that is 
called Glencolumbkille. Here the great cliffs boldly breast 
the sea; and here is Malinmore, where, local tradition 
stubbornly rejecting the cold evidence of the historians, 
Prince Charlie, Bonny Prince Charlie himself, is romantic- 
ally reputed to have hidden, awaiting a boat to take him 











LD country spinners have a saying in Ireland 

—‘ It is best to spin when the sheep are asleep.’ 
But the sun was up in the sky, and the small, scrawny, 
blackfaced sheep were busily searching for food high 
up by the scree-covered summit of Errigal, when we 
heard the rythmic tread and whirl of a spinning wheel 
sounding through an open door. A splash of scarlet wool 
was drying on a grey wall beside us, and away below a lake 
sparkled, sapphire blue, in the morning sunshine. 
Dunlewey, the heart of the homespun country in North 
Donegal. 

Most of the spinning now in Dunlewey and elsewhere 
is of knitting yarn. There is still some homespun tweed 
made here and in Mayo’s Nephin mountains, but each year 
this beautiful handspun and handwoven cloth becomes 
more of a rarity. It is too toilsome and unrewarding these 
days to dye, and card, and spin, by hand enough wool for 
a web of tweed. 

Homespun is not to be confused with handwoven 
tweed of mill yarn. This is now a flourishing industry, 
and beyond the range of a country craft. Scattered over 
the western seaboard counties there are still a few 
individual weavers at work in their homes, part-time 
farmers, part-time craftsmen, weaving excellent hard- 
wearing country tweeds, blankets and floor rugs. Some 
nearby mill supplies the yarn, spun of local wool : Scottish 
Blackface, Cheviot, Galway, Crossbred, whichever it may 
be and it gives to each tweed its special quality. 

Hand-knitting of homespun yarn is mostly for home use. 
In places like the Rosses alongside Donegal’s west Atlantic 
shore, there is hardly a woman or girl who is not busily 
knitting while she talks to you by her fireside, or drives the 
cows home across the sands. Plain or patterned; she is equally 
skilled in both. And well she may be. We have a record of 


by Muriel Gahan 


knitting in the Rosses in 1753, and how many years before 
that of which there is no record ? 

This is what a traveller of two hundred years ago tells us : 
* When the weather was favourable, the women assembled 
in some neighbouring field where they amused themselves 
knitting and singing in the sun. The oldest, forming a 
circular group, sat working in the middle ; round them 
the rest in circles, according to their years, and singing 
alternate and sometimes in chorus while the elder continued 
knitting. Their songs, called Speic-Seoachs, were recitals of 
exploits achieved by the giants, and warriors, and hunters 
of old.’ And their dress: He goes on to describe it. “All 
alike, black gowns with red petticoats, the maidens wore 
their hair neatly plaited with hairlace, and adorned at the 
ends with worsted tassels of divers colours ; but the matrons 
did not plait their hair but let it play loose upon their 
backs. .. .’ The traveller, a 
Mr. J. C. Walker, does not 
record the kind of knitting 
being done in those gay, 
colourful circles, but we can 
guess that it, too, was gay 
and colourful as Donegal 
knitting is to-day. 

Further down the coast 
in Galway’s Aran Islands 
there is quite another kind 
of knitting—the traditional 
fisherman’s jersey, locally 
called a gansey, (the Guern- 
sey of elsewhere), in natural 
white, or grey, or dark blue 
formerly indigo dyed. In the 
beauty of its self-coloured 











The multi-coloured crios, 
worn around the waist by 
Aran Island men, is said 
to be the oldest-known 
weaving in Europe. Draw- 
ing by Elizabeth Rivers. 





relief patterns—akin to the cut stone ornament in the 
islands’ ancient churches—the Aran jersey is unmatched by 
any other of our traditional crafts. Shoulder shawls and 
bobblin caps are also knitted in the islands in the same 
strong, virtually unshrinkable Galway wool; the same 
wool which makes the bainin flannel, and the bainins 
which the local people wear. 

The crios is Aran’s other best known craft. This many- 
coloured belt, as traditionally woven by the island women 
for their men folk, is the oldest known weaving in Europe, 
with magic qualities of shielding its wearer from harm. 
Before the crios was made for sale to outsiders, the colours 
in it were always five, and green was never one of them. 

Red, purple and blue, are the colours most often 
mentioned as being worn and used traditionally in the 
country, often all together, and the brighter the better. 










Red was favourite of all, and even now may be seen to 
perfection in the rich crimson of the old Connemara 
woman’s deeply pleated skirt. 

Except for the crios, we hear little of elaborate pattern in 
Irish woolweaving, and there are few records of embroidery 
as a country craft. Embroidery belonged to the big house, 
and the monastery where it reached perfection. 

Our present-day laces and embroidery, namely Irish 
crochet, Limerick and Carrickmacross lace and Sprigging, 
are developments from the last century; all, except 
Limerick lace, were begun as home industries or in the 
convent schools and all were fostered to give work after 
the famine. It is good to know that because of renewed 
demand for Irish lace, many more young workers are now 
learning its delicate stitchery to carry it on as a home craft. 

Sprigging which is white or self-coloured _ linen 
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yroidery in natural floral designs—is closely linked with 

countryside. Its chief centre as a home industry is in south 

negal, stretching from the Blue Stack mountains south 

st to Slieve League ; a country always associated with 

< growing, and in earlier times with its hand-spinning 
and weaving. 

Linen is not handspun any longer, and the only place it is 
handwoven, as a country craft, is away the other end of 
Ireland, at the furthermost tip of the Dingle peninsula in 
Kerry. Here, for the last few years, a group of girls, 
Figeadorri Ciarridhe, (the Kerry Weavers), are weaving 
in their homes bright-coloured linens for furnishings and 
dress materials. They also weave linen and wool together 
to make a striped drugget such as our great grandmothers 
used for their full pleated skirts, and they weave rushes into 
stout oor mats. 

Rush weaving is the father of all crafts. The rush 
basket maker in Ireland has no shortage of material. 
The myriad lakes, the rivers moving slowly across the 
central plain, are ideal for growing the basket rush, 
Scirpus Lacustris ; tall, slender, spearlike, when dried, its 
soft, sedgy colour is a delight. Irish countrywomen every- 
where are building upa tradition of craftsmanship in rush- 
woven baskets, dishes, and mats. 

Another country use of rushes—this time of the small 
field rush—and of straw, is for making St. Brigid crosses, 
varying in design from district to district. St. Brigid, 
spinner and weaver, is much loved by Irish country folk, 
and the cross is made in honour of her day, February 1st. 
‘When the days are a cock stride longer.’ 

Rod basketry remains a man’s craft, and sally gardens are 
a familiar pattern in the Irish country scene. Different parts 
of the country have different shaped sally baskets, for 
carrying, for potato gathering, for turf: creels, skibs, 
and. lussets. 

In Wicklow, with its wooded hills and sheltered valleys 
there is underwood for the taking, and here the basket- 
makers weave split oak saplings and hazel to make farm 
baskets, and fishing pots for the east coast fishermen. It is 
fitting that a young wood carver and his wife—Ian and 
Imogen Stuart—should be living in this forest country, 
looking out across the valley to Glendaloch. Wood carving 
is a craft of which we have sadly little. Theirs is of rare 
quality. 

Traditional wood workers remain down and across the 
centre of Ireland where the ancient forests last remained : 
dishturners, coopers, bellows-makers, chair-makers. Each 
has his own story ; his way of life is woven into the fabric 
of the Irish countryside. 

Wexford—a tillage county—is a county of blacksmiths and 
wheelwrights. Little spring carts, each of its own particular 
pattern, jig cheerfully along the twisty, high-hedged by- 
roads. The quality of the field gates tells you, as you pass by, 
the quality of the smith in the neighbourhood. In history 
and legend the blacksmith is most honoured of all Ireland’s 
craftsmen, and to-day he is one of its most skilled. 


It is a settled county, Wexford ; from century to century 
there has been little change. A pottery at Carley’s Bridge 
has been in the same family for more than four hundred 
years ; another family for generations has supplied its 
potters, turning on the same wheel the local clay to make 
unglazed pots for farm and garden. 

Across Ireland another potter, Grattan Freyer, has set up 
a workshop at Terrybaun in Mayo. Terrybaun pottery has 
been working less days than Carley Bridge has years, but it 
has already built a foundation of fine workmanship in the 
same medium of the local clay, but here glazed and 
decorated for household use and ornament. 

The homes and workshops where Ireland’s country 
crafts are made are hidden away, many of them in forgotten 
places. And the newcomers follow the same tradition as the 
old: Terrybaun, remote in that ancient, mysterious 
country by Lough Conn’s western shore ; the Glendaloch 
wood-carvers high up on a pine-covered hillside ; the 
Kerry weavers under the shadow of Mount Brandon, cut 
off from the world by its flanking ranges. 

And so, while the traveller in Ireland may find its crafts 
in shop or marketplace, he will not readily find its country 
craftsmen. But they are worth the finding ; there is no 
backwardness in their craftsmanship or in themselves. 
Characters all. 

It was an old Wicklow basket-maker who, peeling silver- 
like splinters from top to bottom of a six-foot oak sapling, 
began to make a basket from them. Watching his skilled 
fingers easing each splinter down with never a break, and 
his loving care that his basket’s shape and make should be 
perfection, my involuntary admiring, ‘ Mr. Hilliard, you 
are a wonderful craftsman” brought from him the satis- 
factory and conclusive reply, ‘ None better.’ 


Though the potter’s wheel spins in many parts of Ireland, Wexford is traditionally 
the home of Irish pottery ; both large commercial works and individual potters 
are based there. Drawing by Elizabeth Rivers. 
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HE flowering of the decorative arts in Ireland from about the middle of the seventh 
century till the early years of the ninth which constitutes one of the most remarkable 
chapters in our cultural history, was apparently brought about by the fertilizing 
impact of Christianity on the La Tene style, exemplified in such objects as the Turoe 
stone and the gold collar from Broighter. This style, characterized by free scroll 
atten, 0 fies of great cleg ance, had been swamped in Gaul and Britain soon after their annexation 
6 but had cad in the relative isolation of Ireland, where contacts with the Empire 

Lgnd intermittent. 
century, however, St. Patrick by the conversion of the Irish to Christianity opened 
" Outside influences. The Irish school of manuscript illumination seems to derive 
. “elemants from more than one source. The idea of elaborate decoration of capital letters probably 
came {rom Italy, while from the Coptic monasteries of Egypt or, perhaps, from Syria came the 
concept of the elaborate ‘ carpet-page’ of pure decoration and the interlacing type of pattern, 
which combined with curves and spirals to form the characteristic repertory of the Irish artificer 
and scribe for several centuries. The new leaven seems to have taken some time to achieve its 
best results, though so much has doubtless been lost, particularly of the more perishable 
articles, such as books, that the gap which sometimes appears to exist between, say, 432 
and 650 probably exists in our knowledge of the facts rather than in the original material. 


The Book of Kells, Trinity College, Dublin. The Four Ev 
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[here is a serious shortage of securely dated objects 

onging to the golden age of Celtic Christianity. The 

ting is, in fact, nearly always based on criteria of style 

default of any other evidence. Consequently dates 

rying by as much as three hundred years have been 
assigned by different scholars to the same object. In the case 
of manuscripts, which are extremely portable, a further 
problem arises, that of their place of origin. Nearly all 
statements as to their date or authorship must, therefore, be 
regarded as matter of opinion rather than proven fact and 
consequently liable to revision. 

We may begin with the psalter known as the Cathach, 
now in the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. This is tradition- 
ally said to have been written by St. Columba. This, 
though it cannot be proved, is not impossible, as the manu- 
script appears to belong to the late sixth century or the 
opening years of the seventh. It may be regarded, therefore, 
as being either contemporary with St. Columba or written 
within a few years of his death. The Cathach contains a 
number of ornamental capitals, adorned with simple spirals 
or animal motifs and bordered with red dots, but there is 
no suggestion of anything more ambitious. 

Far otherwise is the Book of Durrow, a manuscript of the 
Latin Gospels, now preserved in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, which may reasonably be placed in the 
second half of the seventh century. There are certain 
indications that the text of the book was either copied from 
a Northumbrian original or written in an Irish monastery 
in Northumbria, but the ornamental pages, apparently the 


work of another scribe, are completely Irish in style. The 


ufacteo Manuscripts 


book was preserved for centuries in the Columban monas- 
tery of Durrow and may have been executed there. Dr. 
Henry has, however, recently suggested Derry, also a 
Columban foundation, as a possible place of origin, 
arguing from the stylistic affinities between the Book of 
Durrow and the roughly contemporary cross-slabs of 
Carndonagh and Fahan, a few miles away. The manuscript, 
though quite small, is astonishingly rich in effect. As well 
as the decorated capitals in the text, there are whole pages 
of pure ornament. The colour-scheme is simple, red, yellow 
and green being the only colours used. Gilding is unknown 
in Irish manuscripts, richness of effect being achieved by 
the intricacy of the design rather than the use of eye- 
catching materials. Spirals, ribbon interlacings, fantastic 
animals gripping one another with their jaws, such are the 
motifs that we find in the carpet-pages of the Book of 
Durrow. A page is devoted to the symbols of each of the 
four Evangelists. The human figure, symbol of St. Matthew, 
has been treated as a completely formal and non-naturalistic 
bit of pattern, presumably by deliberate choice, since the 
standard of technical excellence is consistently so high in 
this manuscript. Clearly the Book of Durrow must have a 
scribal tradition behind it of more ambitious works than 
the Cathach, which have since been lost. 

The Book of Kells, by far the best known of all Irish 
manuscripts, is, like the Book of Durrow, an illuminated 
copy of the Gospels in Latin. It is likewise preserved in the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin, where both books 
have reposed since the seventeenth century. It is regarded on 
stylistic grounds as being later than the Book of Durrow, 





a date in the neighbourhood of 800 being reasonable. Th« 

monastery of Kells, where the book was kept during the 

Middle Ages, was founded at the beginning of the ninth 

century as a place of refuge by the Columban monks of 

Iona, who had been driven from their island home off the 

west coast of Scotland by the Viking marauders. It is not 
Below : St. Gall Gospels. The Crucifixion. known whether the Book of Kells was brought from Ion: 
with the other treasures of the community or whether it 
was written at Kells shortly after the move. Possibly it was 
begun in Iona and finished at Kells, for the illuminations 
are the work of several hands and may have been executed 
over a period of years, particularly at a period when Viking 
raids were liable to interrupt the work. 

Unlike the Book of Durrow, the Book of Kells has 
figure subjects, the Virgin and Child, the Arrest of Christ, 
the Temptation, each occupying a whole page. The treat- 
ment of the human form, though far from naturalistic, is 
not so completely abstract as the St. Matthew symbol in 
the Book of Durrow. Though the size of page is a good deal 
larger than in the Book of Durrow, the scale of much of the 
ornamental detail is more minute, almost microscopic, in 
fact. It is arguable, indeed, that the Book of Durrow is more 
successful in the relation between the scale of the ornament 
and the size of the book than the Book of Kells. For wealth 
of invention and overwhelming richness of effect, the Book 
of Kells must, however, be acknowledged as being in a 
class by itself. The amazing Chi-Rho page, which intro- 
duces the genealogy of Christ in St. Matthew’s Gospel may 
stand as an example of the development of the decorated 
capital to a point where it almost ceases to be recognizable 
as such, so fantastically rich is the treatment. The Book of 
Kells represents the culminating point of Irish manuscript 
illumination. The decline was apparently swift, hastened 
perhaps by the disturbed conditions of the period of the 
Viking raids. After about 850 there is no evidence of any 
first-rate work in this field, though manuscripts of a more 
everyday kind naturally continued to be written. 
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Left: From the Book of Durrow. 
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IRELAND WELCOMES 





THE BRITISH PHARMACEUTICAL CONFERENCE 


ACH YEAR AN EVER-INCREASING NUMBER OF CON- 
VENTIONS, CONGRESSES AND CONFERENCES ARE 
HELD IN IRELAND—Amongst those held recently were the Chartered 
Institute of Secretaries Conference, the Summer Conference of the Association 
of Technical Institutions, the European Youth Campaign Forum and a joint Conference 
between the British Tuberculosis Association and the Irish Tuberculosis Society. Why not 
hold your next meeting in Ireland ? For full details of the various Irish centres, and 
assistance and advice, apply to Bord Fdilte Eireann, 7/8 Mount Street Crescent, Dublin. 


Tue British PHARMACEUTICAL CONFERENCE has been held 
in Dublin on three previous occasions—1878, 1901 and 
1929. This year’s meeting will be held from September 3rd 
to September 8th, and is expected to attract an attendance 
of over goo delegates. 

We wish them every success with the meeting and 
include here some notes on the pharmaceutical and medical 
aspects of the history of Dublin, which should be of special 
interest to them. We would draw their attention to the 
article * What I like about Dublin ” by Mervyn Wall, which 
appears elsewhere in this issue, and for those who wish to 
know still more of the Irish capital and the beauty spots 
which surround it we would recommend the Official 
Guide to Dublin published by Bord Failte Eireann. 

Dublin’s pharmaceutical and medical history may be 
traced back through the city’s story as far as one cares to go. 
For convenience sake we will begin with the seventeenth 
century, with Sir Patrick Dun (1642-1713) who was born 
in Aberdeen in 1642. His grand-uncle, Dr. Patrick Dun, 
was principal of Marischal College. Sir Patrick appears in 
Dublin in 1676 as ‘ physician to the State and my lord- 
lieutenant,’ and was elected one of the fourteen Fellows of 
the Dublin College of Physicians in 1677. From 1681 to 
1687 he was president of the College and again in 1690-93, 
in 1696-98, and in 1706. He was one of the founders in 1683 
of the Dublin Philosophical Society, before which he read 
a paper on ‘ The Analysis of Mineral Waters’ ; and the 
first recorded public dissection in Dublin was in 1684, by a 
Mr. Patterson, on the body of a malefactor procured by 
Dun who had become one of Dublin’s leading physicians. 

In 1724 we reach something like modernity with the 
issue of John Watson’s * Almanack ’, an annual publication 
in which was incorporated a directory, incomplete, no 
doubt, as many eighteenth-century directories are, but still 
of great interest for the light it throws on the business and 
social conditions of its day. Taking the issue for the year 
1752, one finds on a casual examination the names of 
William Aldworth, Barton & French, John Forbes, 
Marmion Savage, George Wilson (a predecessor of Boileau 
& Boyd, Ltd.), and James Woodroffe, all of whom are 
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described as druggists. The first three of these firms carried 
on business in Blind Quay ; Pill Lane, in spite of its name, 
did not contain a representative of the drug trade. One 
entry in Watson’s directory for 1765 is of an uncommon 
type: ‘ Wilson, William, Bookseller, and Importer of 
Hill’s and Ward’s Medicines, James’s Powders, Turner’s 
Ether, Anderson’s Pills, and other genuine Remedies in 
Ireland, at Peter Wilson’s, Dame Street.’ Standing as it 
does on the border line between information and adver- 
tisement, one wonders whether it was inserted on ordinary 
or special terms. There were other methods of advertising. 
A broadside issued by a Dr. Petit, ‘ Professor of Physic 
and Surgery ’, 94 Grafton Street, in or about the year 1778 
contained no fewer than nineteen testimonials prefaced by 
the statement that he was obliged (with regret) to publish 
the Certificates and Affidavits which followed. 

Mention of the eighteenth century brings to mind some 
of the great names associated with Dublin in that resplen- 
dent period. Thomas Prior, founder of the Dublin Society, 
wrote, at the time of the tar-water craze, ‘ An Authentic 
Narrative of the Success of Tar-water, in curing a great 
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number and variety of distempers.’ 
In Merrion Square lived Sir William 
Wilde, a popular physician and father 
of Oscar Wilde, Sir William Stokes, 
another famous physician, Daniel 
O’Connell, patriot and orator, and 
Sir Philip Crampton, an eminent 
surgeon. 

Charles Lucas, M.D. (1713-1771), 
was the younger son of a Mr. Lucas 
of Ballingaddy, Co. Clare, and was 
born on September 16, 1713. His 
father and elder brother were improvident, and the family 
removed to Dublin, where they lived in comparative 
obscurity and poverty. Having served the usual apprentice- 
ship as an apothecary, Lucas was admitted to the Guild of 
St. Mary Magdalene and for many years kept a shop in 
Charles Street, Dublin. 

Sir Fielding Ould (1710-1789) was the son of an army 
captain, and was born in Galway in 1710. He studied 
medicine in Paris, and about 1736 began to practise as a 
man-midwife in Golden Lane, Dublin. His practice was 
large, and in 1742 he published in Dublin ‘ A Treatise on 
Midwifery ’ in three parts, dedicated to the Dublin College 
of Physicians. The book added to Ould’s reputation, and 
was read by students of midwifery for many years. In 1759 
he was appointed master of the Lying-in Hospital in Dublin, 
was knighted, and received the degree of M.B. from the 
University of Dublin. He died on November 29, 1789. 
Some of his prescriptions written for the Countess of 
Mornington and her son, afterwards the first Duke of 
Wellington, have been published. These were dispensed at 
the shop of Mr. Evans, which was established in 1684 and 
flourished up to about twenty years ago. The prescription 
books are now the property of Mr. R. R. Brown, Ph.C., 
139 St. Stephen’s Green. 

The separation of the Society of Apothecaries from 
corporate alliance with barbers in Dublin took place in the 
year 1745, prior to which years, Warburton’s History 
quaintly tells us, the Society ‘continued quietly in that 
universal but disreputable connection.’ As early as 1742 the 
apothecaries of the city drew up a petition praying, on 
grounds which may readily be guessed, for a charter of 
incorporation. Earlier records are of the scantiest, though it 
is known that in 1566 Thomas Smith was granted a 
‘concordatum’ of twenty shillings and one day’s pay 
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from every soldier in garrison to 

enable him to act as an apothecary in 

Dublin and to supply ‘ fresshe and 

newe druggs and other apothecarye 

wares in plentifull manner. . . .’ The 

apothecaries’ petition was referred to 

the King and Queen’s College of 

Physicians, a body which had obtained 

its charter, on the surrender of an 

earlier one, in 1692; the College 

agreed to the grant of charter with 

the proviso that any by-laws pro- 
posed by the Society of Apothecaries regarding the 
composition of medicines should first be submitted for 
approval to the older body. The letters issued to the Society 
in 1745 applied, however, only to the City of Dublin ; 
and in 1790 a petition was presented to the Irish Parliament 
setting forth the dissatisfaction of the apothecaries with the 
quality of the medicines they purchased from outside 
sources, and asking to be allowed to erect a hall of their own 
where they might undertake the manufacture of chemical 
and other preparations. In the following year an Act was 
passed giving them the desired permission—an Act which 
is referred to in the first Irish Pharmacy Act, that of 1875. 
A subscription was opened for erecting the hall, and, 
£,6,000 having been raised, a site was selected in Mary 
Street. The sum of £2,000 was then borrowed for stocking 
the shop and ‘ elaboratory ’, and everything except large- 
scale chemical processes and the manufacture of essential 
oils was undertaken. The distillation of essential oils was in 
fact started at first, but proved unprofitable. William 
Higgins, afterwards Professor of Chemistry to the Dublin 
Society, was engaged as superintendent. Apprentices were 
expected to have read, in addition to their science subjects, 
“Caesar, Sallust, Justin, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Virgil, 
and Horace ; and in Greek, the four Gospels.’ Apothecaries 
were prohibited from keeping oils and colours or arsenic in 
any shop where they compounded medicine, and there 
were restrictions on the sale of arsenic, foreshadowing 
those of the British Arsenic Act in 1851. Physicians and 
apothecaries, four and two in number respectively, were to 
be appointed to inspect shops four times a year in order to 
ensure the good quality of medicines vended ; and local 
inspectors were to fulfil this function in country towns. The 
cost of prosecution, however, proved a serious obstacle to 


the enforcement of this provision. The Apothecaries’ Hall 
continued on page 37 

















BY MERVYN WALL 






Dublin’s delightful environment makes it an ideal 







centre for the holiday-maker. Set between the moun- 
tains and the sea it is one of the most beautifully 


situated capitals in the world. 
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The air of quiet elegance and spaciousness which distinguishes Dublin is partly 
attributed te the wisdom of its planners in the nth century, and to the 
brood streets and parks which they left as a legacy to Mer citizens. Blackrock 
Park, @ more recent erection, continues this tradition. @ few miles from the 
city centre and overlooks the wide expanse of Dublin 
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THERE IS MUCH that we Dubliners take for granted, scarcely 
realising how blessed we are—the proximity of hills and 
sea, for instance. An hour’s bus run from the centre of the 
city brings those of us who are fond of walking, to the 
cliffs of Howth or Bray ; or if we want to strike inland, 
to the glens and winding roads of the Dublin Mountains. 
If we suddenly take it into our heads to go fishing, we have 
only to saunter down to the harbours at Dun Laoghaire, 
Bullock or Coliemore and hire a boat and boatman for a 
few shillings. I wonder how many cities there are which 
offer the same facilities. I live and work in Dublin, yet from 
May to October I never miss my daily swim in the sea. 
There is, too, the pleasant fact of living in a town large 
enough to support varied cultural activity, yet not so large 
as to make the journey to theatre or concert hall a labour. 

But what attracts me most is the overlay of the centuries. 
In the immediate neighbourhood of Dublin the imagination 
is fed by the great monuments of the Stone Age and by 
the ruins of early churches ; while within the city itself 
its Norse founders may be traced. To move through the 
streets is to move through the corridors of history. The 
Normans have left two great cathedrals. A considerable 
number of seventeenth-century buildings survives, and 
of course the eighteenth century is all about you. I find that 
| never weary in my admiration of the doorknockers and 
fanlights of the great Georgian squares, nor of wandering 
through the winding streets of The Liberties in which the 


Georgian doorways on one of Dublin’s large eighteenth-century squares. The 
city provides a wealth of interest dating from this period. Members of the 


York Georgian Society made it the object of a special visit this year. 
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seventeenth and eighteenth centuries mingle. 

History in Dublin is not a matter of dry facts gleaned 
from a textbook. It is written in the stones and animates 
whole streets and the houses which have changed but little 
since great personalities inhabited them. I cannot walk 
down Merrion Square without glancing up at the window 
of the room which was O’Connell’s study and in which late 
revellers so frequently remarked the candles alight far into 
the night. Was it not in that room that on reading of the 
death of Little Nell, O’Connell burst into tears, flung the 
book across the room and raged against Charles Dickens ? 
A little further on I am aware that I am passing the house 
where Sheridan Le Fanu spent so many lonely years 
imbibing green tea and seeing his fantastic visions. I turn 
the corner into Merrion Street and remember that a small 














* The seat of this citie is of all sides pleasant, comfortable and wholesome. If you 
would traverse hills, they are not far off. If champaign ground, it lieth of all parts. 
If you be delited with fresh water, the famous river called the Liffie runneth fast by. 
If you will take the view of the sea, it is at hand '—Stanihurst (1577). 


boy, afterwards the Duke of Wellington, ran up and down 
those parental steps. I enter a bar and notice a bust on the 
counter. * Yes,’ says the proprietor, ‘ Handel lived in this 
house when he was in Dublin.” Nor can I ever tire of 
St. Patrick’s Close and the precincts of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. It is hard to remain unmoved as one passes the 
red brick rectory from the window of which Swift 
watched the candlelight in the cathedral on the night that 
Stella was buried. Likewise I am reminded each time I pass 
the Gough Monument in the Phoenix Park that a small boy 
of two named Winston Churchill stood in the crowd, held 
by the hand, to watch the statue being unveiled. 

I am fond, too, of Victorian Dublin, the great residential 
areas of Rathmines, Rathgar and Pembroke, which always 
seem to me to have a Sunday morning look. Incidentally, 
I wonder if anyone has ever computed what percentage of 
Dublin is garden—nearly half, I am sure, if you count the 
private gardens as well as the delightful old-world parks, 
Palmerston, Harold’s Cross and the City Basin, the newer 
Herbert Park and the numerous squares. The Phoenix Park 
is of course a green world of its own, and the Botanic 
Gardens, with its memories of Addison, is breathtakingly 
beautiful. Gardening must be the most popular Dublin 
hobby : and it is good that it is so, for it means that there is 
no residential road in Dublin without its varied beauty. 
Visitors often comment on the peculiar softness of the 





The Baily Lighthouse, on the extreme tip of Howth Head, 
marks the end of the northern arm of Dublin Bay. 





Few cities combine so easily the amenities of a national 
metropolis with the easy accessibility of fine mountain 
scenery and bracing seaside resorts. Ballycorus, Co. Dublin. 





























Dublin street scene : there is an opaqueness in the atmos- 
phere which blurs ever so slightly the outlines of the 
buildings, removing every harsh line. There is a strange 
airiness about the city, especially in the evenings, which I 
have noticed also in Paris : it is as if the buildings were not 
firmly anchored to the ground. This gives you the 
impression that you are walking through a dream city, and 
is most attractive. 

I often think that we do not appreciate enough the 
northern and western parts of County Dublin. The dis- 
criminating cyclist and leisurely motorist know them well, 
but many of us just hurry along those leafy roads and never 
think of turning aside to linger by the great stretches of 
strand and by the estuaries which Nathaniel Hone delighted 
to paint in the last century. The west county, dotted with 
eighteenth-century houses and traversed by the sleepy 
canals, is a region of quiet and peace which seems very 
remote from the bustle of everyday living. 

I suppose that what I really like about Dublin is the fact 
that so much lies within such small compass. The sea 
breezes and the permanent holiday atmosphere of Dun 
Laoghaire are only a few miles distant from the profound 
silence of deep mountain glens : beach and cliff are on the 
edge ofa rich countryside which, though sparsely populated, 
has been long lived in and worked by man: and all are 
within very easy striking distance of the ancient city. 
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In the south aisle of the nave of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, lies the tomb of its most 


famous Dean—Jonathan Swift. Nearby is the grave of ‘ Stella,’ Swift’s partner 
in one of the most enigmatic and tragic love stories in history. 






























































A typical cottage, 
Cong, Co. Mayo. 








ONE OF THE most characteristic features of the Irish country- 
side is the old-style farmhouse, the long, low building with 
gleaming white walls and roof of brown or yellow thatch. 
For hundreds of years such houses have been the homes of 
the solid farmers ; they may be seen in almost any part of 
the country from Antrim to Kerry and from Wexford to 
Mayo. They are one-storey buildings with thick strong 
walls, rectangular in plan, consisting of a number of rooms 
which open one into the next, not into a central hall or 
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passage. And usually each room occupies the full width 
of the house and has one window in the front wall, so that a 
count of the windows gives the number of rooms— 
usually three or four, sometimes five. These features are 
common to all, and at first sight they all look very much 
alike, until closer attention shows many local variations 
within the general pattern. 

Before the coming of modern methods of transport, local 
building materials had, of necessity, to be used, for the 
bringing of heavy loads from a distance was often impos- 
sible and always both expensive and laborious. But good 
simple building materials can be found nearly everywhere, 
and the local methods of handling the local material is one 
source of difference in the houses. Local climatic conditions 
and the degree of shelter or exposure also had an effect 
on building tradition. And the length of the farmer’s 
purse must be considered, for building grants are a new 
idea and the landlord, who was more interested in taking 
than in giving, gave no help. The houses were planned 
and built according to the local tradition and the builders 
were limited by their materials, methods and resources, 
and all of this means interesting local variations ; indeed, 
with a little practice it is fairly easy to recognise an old 
farmhouse as belonging to this, that or the other part of 
the country. 

Take, for instance, the roof. All through the north and 
down along the west coast there are stone gables, while in 
most parts of the midlands, the east and the south the roofs 
are hipped—with sloping thatched ends as well as sides ; 
you may see a few hip-roofs for a few miles west of Galway 
town on the coast road, but nowhere else within sound of 
the Atlantic. All down the west coast, too, the thatch is 
bound down securely with a network of rope, fastened to a 
row of pegs set in the walls, or to a line of stones along the 
eave. The inland thatching with its smooth surface and its 
binding of cord or scollops is no protection against the 
coastal gales. The ‘streamlined’ roof of west Donegal, 
which has no ridge but a smooth curve from eave to eave 
is a good example of how tradition reflects environment. 
The violent gales which sometimes strike these shores in 
winter pour smoothly over the curved roof, where a ridge 





Centre : Cottage at Srahataggle, Co. Mayo. 
Bottom : Cottage near Kinvara, Co. Galway. 


would form a vacuum pocket on the lee side. The thatching 
materials vary, too. Straw is the most common, but you 
can tell the local crop from the pale grey-brown of wheat 
straw or the greenish tinge of rye or the golden gleam of 
new oats. Near the big lakes and rivers in the flat country, 
tall reed is favoured. In southern Ulster you may still see 
roofs of flax, and along the west coast and in the mountains, 
several different kinds of grass. 

In the old-fashioned farmhouse there is one main fire- 
place where all the baking, cooking and water-heating is 
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Whether high on lonely mountain sides or in less rugged woodland, or pastoral 
settings, whitewashed cottages are an integral part of the Irish landscape. This 
one is near Oughterard, Co. Galway. 








Adare in Co. Limerick, is noted 
for the attractive thatching on 
its houses and cottages. 


done. But the kitchen is also the living-room, and the 
hearth the social centre of the house, the gathering place 
of the family, especially in the long nights of winter. The 


master and mistress of the house had their special seats here, 
as had the grandparents, and the welcome guest was bidden 
to ‘come up to the fire’ and given a seat of honour there. 
The kettle was always warm and the teapot ready, and 
tea-drinking a ritual in which everybody coming over the 
threshold must take a part. In Clare and west Connacht 
there often are stone hob seats on each side of the fire, and in 
Leinster and east Munster *‘ built-in’ wooden seats. The 
large hearths so common in most parts of Munster give 


room for the placing of a couple of chairs on each side of 


the fire under the canopy of the chimney ; in west Cork 
and south-west Kerry there is a large wooden seat, like a 
garden seat, beside the fire. When you enter the front door 


of a farmhouse anywhere in the south-eastern half of 


Ireland you will find, just inside the door, a short screen- 

wall with a small window in it. Pass around this wall and 
you find the kitchen fireplace—the little window allows 
a person seated by the fire to observe anyone coming 
towards the door. In the north-western half of the country 
the door leads in to the part of the kitchen farthest from 
the fire—the relative position of front door and chimney 
shows the difference between the two kinds and you pass 
from one area to the other a little to the east of Athlone, if 
you are travelling from Dublin to Galway. 

The ctilleach is a feature peculiar to the northern and 
western parts of Connacht and Ulster. From outside the 
house it looks like a small lean-to projection from the wall ; 


Bealach Oisin, County Kerry 


inside the kitchen, on 

drawing back a curtain, 

an alcove containing a 

bed is revealed in the 

wall beside the hearth. 

In many houses this 

bed is occupied by an old person, a grandfather or 
grandmother who may be too feeble to stay active all day 
but is fully determined to miss nothing which may be going 
on and to preside in state over the nightly gathering round 
the fire. 

Limewash, applied to the walls both inside and out two 
or three times a year, gives the characteristic white which 
still is the favourite finish, although shades of yellow, light 
brown, light blue or pink may be seen. In north Kerry, 
where the walls of the farmyard and all the gateposts are 
whitewashed as well as the house and farm buildings, the 
front of the house is often primrose yellow while the back 
and sides, the gable tops and the chimney are gleaming 
white, and on the Cork-Waterford border, oxide from the 
old iron mines around Araglen is used to give a light red 
shade. Other districts have their own colour preferences. 

All this is changing now. Thatch was a cheap form of 
roof in the old days, while now it is more expensive than 
many modern materials. So the thatched roof is going. As 
to the open fire on the kitchen hearth, you are just as likely 
nowadays to find its practical function taken over by the 
electric cooker and water-boiler or the modern anthracite 
range, and the radio in the parlour is ousting the seanchai 
from the chimney corner. 
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WEXFORD 





UPPER LAKE, KILLARNEY, CO. KERRY 


DERRYCLARE LOUGH, CONNEMARA 





GARINISH ISLAND, GLENGARRIFF 














Seven-Day Tour! 
of lreland : 


This tour is designed for the visitor to the Wexford 
Festival, who would also like to include a week’s touring in his 
vacation. The tour is so arranged that it can be undertaken by 
train and bus, and is based on normal timetables. A slight 
variation will, of course, enable the visitor to spend the first 
week at the Festival (which would be particularly convenient 
for those availing of the Fishguard-Rosslare sea service), and 
the same route can be followed by those importing their own cars 
or utilising one of the many self-drive services. 






FIRST DAY 
Sightseeing Dublin city. 

Dublin has a wealth of interest for the visitor—lovely 
Georgian architecture, museums, art galleries, universities, 
fashionable shopping centres where such typically Irish 
products as lace, linen and tweed may be had. There are 
fine recreational facilities and the evening provides an 
opportunity of visiting the Abbey or one of Dublin’s other 
famous theatres. 

Night at Dublin. 


SECOND DAY 
Morning or afternoon train to Galway. 

At Galway, gateway to the famous scenic areas of the West, 
the modern world meets the age-old traditional way of life. 
The Spanish Arch and Parade recall the once-strong Iberian 
influence. Christopher Columbus is said to have prayed in 
the Church of St. Nicholas (founded in 1320) on his way to 
discover the New World. 
See the salmon lining the river bed at the Salmon Weir 
Bridge. 
Salthill, Galway’s seaside suburb, is a popular holiday 
playground. 

Night at Galway. 


THIRD DAY 

Motor Coach tour of Connemara. 
Connemara is a region of supreme scenic grandeur, 
dominated by the rocky mountain range known as the 
Twelve Bens. It has inspired many famous paintings, and a 
tour of the district is a memorable experience. Here the 
Irish language and old customs are an integral part of 
everyday life, especially around the coastal districts. 
Clifden, ‘ capital’ of Connemara, has an almost alpine 
setting, nestling between the mountains and the sea. 
Thackeray described the locale as one of ‘the most 
beautiful districts that it is ever the fortune of a traveller 
to examine.’ 


Night at Galway. 
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FOURTH DAY 

Early morning bus to Limerick. 

Afternoon and evening sightseeing. 
Limerick is a graceful city with an eventful past. Some of 
the siege-battered old town walls still stand and beside the 
Thomond Bridge stands the Treaty Stone—on which 
tradition claims the ill-fated Treaty of 1691 was signed. 
King John’s Castle is a striking piece of medieval archi- 
tecture, built in 1210. Portion of the Cathedral near 
Thomond Bridge is older still. 
Limerick Lace is a prized possession all over the world, ard 
it can be seen in the making at the Good Shepherd Convent 
in Clare Street. 

Night at Limerick. 


FIFTH DAY 

Afternoon bus to Cork. 

Evening sightseeing city. 
Cork is a charming city spread over the steep banks of 
the River Lee. One should make a point of seeing St. 
Ann’s (Shandon) Church with its curious steeple and 
famous bells, which are played on request as well as 
chiming the hours. Christ the King Church at Turner’s 
Cross is a striking example of modern church architecture 
and the beautiful Honan Chapel attached to the College is 
modelled on the twelfth-century King Cormac’s Chapel 
on the Rock of Cashel. 

Night at Cork. 


continued on page 40 
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Trish Linen 


For Irish landscape, you must come to Ireland... . 


But the traditional elegance of Irish Linen can grace 
every home. 


Issued by the Irish Linen Guild on behalf of the Irish Linen Industry. 
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of ttle fields won from the living rock. Bunbeg and 
De ybeg, Gortahork and Falcarragh, these are the towns 
tha: ring this coast country of sombre grandeur: And 
beyond the harsh coast, swimming in the uecthctin sea, is 
the strange island of Tory, whose quiet, aloof people seem 
to be another race. 

No matter how the roads run here on this far northern 
coast, the prospects they open are always of hills against 
the sky, of sheer cliffs fronting great seas. Dunfanaghy and 
Port-na-Blagh, on Sheephaven Bay, are in the heart of this 
land of hill and vast strand. Here, too, is the Ards peninsula. 
And here, before the road swoops to the south along the 
shores of Mulroy Bay, are Carrigart and Downings, ‘both 
within easy reach of Rosapenna and its famed golf links. 

Where Mulroy Bay ends its long thrust through the 
mountains, stands Milford. It is a town deservedly noted 
for its shooting and fishing ; it is, too, a most convenient 
starting point on the road that opens up the Fanad Peninsula, 
a wonderland of cliff and mountain and moor held between 
the long, broad sweep of Lough Swilly and the twisting 
length of Mulroy Bay. 

Rathmullan, Kerrykeel and Portsalon are the chief 
towns in this land of wild beauty. When the road runs on 
to the south, hugging to the last moment the shores of 
Lough Swilly, it pauses for a moment at Rathmelton to 
display “ The Pool’ from which fabulous catches of salmon 
have come, and then sweeps back to its starting point in the 
principal street of Letterkenny—the longest street in all 
Ireland, they say. 

The two great inlets of Lough Swilly and Lough 
Foyle, bays big enough to hold a fleet at anchor—and, 
indeed, they have harboured many a historic fleet in their 
day—hold between them the great mass of moor and 
mountain that is the Peninsula of Inishowen. 

The Grianan of Aileach stands guard on the threshold of 
Inishowen and three thousand years of history. Built by the 
mysterious De Danaan people when the world was in its 
youth, it served as the Royal palace of the battle-loving 
princes of the O’Neills. Muirceartach O'Neill led his 
thousand leathern-cloaked men out of it on a great foray 
against the Danes, his left hand to the sea as he made a 
conquering circuit of Ireland. Many monuments from the 
past are scattered over the peninsula—cairns, dolmens and 
stone circles that were built by men from the sun- 
worshipping ages of bronze and iron, churches and high- 
crosses that were made by the loving hands of the monks 
who followed St. Patrick. 

Making northward from Letterkenny by Inch—once 
Inis, an island, but now linked to the mainland coast of 
Lough Swilly by the sand siltings of countless years— 
one nears Buncrana, a lively and up-to-date holiday 
resort which looks across Lough Swilly into the eye of the 
setting sun and enjoys the most magical sunsets that 
Europe knows. 

The main road out of Buncrana into the heart of Inish- 
owen turns inland amidst the mountains. It is worth 





Its many safe, sandy beaches washed by Atlantic surf ; its bracing air and 
variety of resorts make Donegal an ideal choice for family holidays. 
Glen Bay, near Glencolumbkille. 


while to take the little roads which lie closer to the eastern 
shore of Lough Swilly until Dunaff Head, at the mouth 
of the Lough, is reached. The view into the northern seas 
and across the waters of the Lough to the cliffs of Fanad 
is almost unbelievable in its splendour. 

Leaving the little roads of the coastal district, one of 
which lifts dizzily for 900 feet into the great Gap of 
Mamore, in the mountains of Mamore and Croaghcarragh, 
the main road can be rejoined at Clonmany to run north- 
ward again to Ballyliffin and its lovely bathing strand on 
Pollan Bay. 

With the vast cone of Inishowen’s greatest mountain, 
Slieve Snacht, always on the skyline, the road drops down 
through wildly beautiful country to Carndonagh. From 
here it is but a short run to the village of Malin, a pretty 
township eight miles south of the headland whose name it 
bears, Malin Head, the most northerly point in Ireland. 

Nearby Culdaff is a quiet spot to the north of Inishowen 
Head and the mouth of the Foyle. Its bathing beach is one 
of the finest in the north country, its river noted for salmon 
and sea trout. 

The coastline on this side of the Peninsula matches 
beauty for beauty with the shores of Lough Swilly. From 
Malin Head to Inishowen Head it fronts the Atlantic. Here 
a bold headland marks the mouth of the Foyle, and a coast 
road sweeps through Greencastle to Moville. 

Its back to Glen Bredagh and some of the most 
picturesque mountain skylines in Europe, its face to the 
wide waters of Foyle, Moville is a pleasant and popular 
holiday resort. It marks the end of the roads around 
Inishowen . . . and of our journeying through the three 
great divisions of the kingdom of Tirconnell. 
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ROBINSON 
& CLEAVER 











Ulster’s 
foremost 
fashion store 














Situated at the City Centre, the 
Robinson & Cleaver Store is famous 
throughout the world for Irish Linens. 
Of interest to the visitor are the Jaeger 
Shop, Ciro Pearls Shop, Wedgwood 
Room and Elizabeth Arden Treatment 
Salon. The Fashion Showrooms on the 
first floor and Man’s Shop on the ground 
floor set the highest standards, where 
only the smartest and best will do. 





Restaurant— 
fourth floor— 
Belfast’s famous 


DONEGALL PLACE 


BELFAST 


Telephone 24481 


rendezvous. 
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THE 


GRESHAM 


welcomes YOU! 


Luxuriously appointed, offering 
the utmost in comfort. 150 superb 
bedrooms all equipped with radio. 
70 with private bath. Showers, 
Iced Drinking Water on tap. 
Radiant Heat. Private Suites. 


Dancing throughout the season. 


GRILL ROOM 
BAR 
RESTAURANT 
TEA LOUNGE 


24 HOURS 
GARAGE SERVICE 


LICENSED 
THROUGHOUT 


THE 


GRESHAM 
HOTEL 


DUBLIN 


T. O’SULLIVAN Director and Manager 


Telephone 46881 — Private Branch Exchange 
Telegrams ‘‘ Gresham, Dublin” 
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The intending visitor to Ireland from Scotland 
has a choice of five sea routes (six from mid-June 















to carly September) and four air routes. One io, 

sea route and two of the air services are channelled LARNE 7” “s —_—=— EYSHAM 
into Dublin. The remainder have their termini = oy ee eS 

in the north and are particularly convenient for rt = co TRANRAER 


anyone planning a vacation in the famous scenic 


LASGOW 


region of Donegal. There are fast, efficient rail —— Se <~ 
and road services southwards to Dublin and, in na = RDROSSAN 
fact, to all parts of Ireland from these northern -o-™ 


DINBURGH 


points of entry. British visitors will meet with no 
formalities on entering by these routes ; the few 
usual frontier formalities will be encountered 

on entry to the Twenty-Six Counties. 

The details given below are correct at time of 
going to press, but as they are liable to alteration 
from time to time readers are advised to check 

with their travel agents prior to booking 


accommodation. Readers of the feature How to get to Ireland from the South of England and Wales in 


our last issue will find further details on London-Shannon direct flights on page 40. 






























































visitors from Britain. British currency circulates freely in 
Ireland and is accepted at face value. 

Customs. Bona fide personal effects may be taken through 
the customs on both entry and exit. There are no restrictions 
/ on the exportation of any article bought in Ireland and 
/ normally carried as part of visitors’ baggage. 

i Motor Cars. A triptyque, obtainable from the A.A. or 


R.A.C. will enable visitors to bring their cars to Ireland 
with the minimum of difficulty. An alternative method is 
to deposit on entry the dutiable amount with the customs 
authorities who will refund it on re-export. British visitors 
need not register their cars (unless their stay exceeds four 











. : Fare Car Freight 
Destination Company Frequency Time Single Return 10-15 cwt. 15-20 cwt. 
British Transport | Every week-day 7* hrs. Saloon 42 || 6 £4 8 6]£818 9 £10 2 0 
HEYSHAM Belfast Commission 3r ‘44 Ss O56 
British Transport | Every week-day 2t hrs. Saloon £| 7 5 £2 14 8 
STRANRAER | Larne Cannision 3rd 1S 9 CT TL 3 | 618100 «£8 2 I 
. Burns & Laird Three times weekly 12 hrs. Saloon £2 8 9 £4 4 6 
GLASGOW Dublin Lines Ltd. (summer) 3rd | 72 «2214 4/69 76 £10 6 O 
Burns & Laird Every week-day 9 hrs. Saloon £2 6 8 £3 17 10 
GLASGOW | Belfast Lines Ltd. 3rd 1 44 28 8/817 6 £916 0 
4 Burns & Laird Twice weekly each 12 hrs. Saloon £2 6 8 £3 17 10 
ys GLASGOW Derry Lines Ltd. direction 3rd | 44 «28 8/4817 6 £916 0 
i Burns & Laird | Weekdays, mid- 4 hrs. Saloon £2 | 11 £3 10 2 
ARDROSSAN | Belfast Lines Ltd June to Sept. only 3rd 19 7 1 19 2 | Cars not conveyed 
' ——— oe ow 
| STRANRAER | Belfast Silver City Daily 17 mins. £2 10 0 £410 0 | Cars 12’ 6” to 13’ 6” 
i (Newtownards) | Airways long £10 0 9 
Ir ra 
ye . . : P Normal £5 16 0 £10 9 O117-Day Excursion fares 
: EDINBURGH} Dublin Aer Lingus Daily I hr. 35 mins. 17-Day — £8 2 O |on Aer Lingus services 
available Tue., Wed., 
i ‘ : . Normal £5 5 O £9 9 O Jand Thu, only until 6th 
: GLASGOW Dublin no Se Rely 1 he. 25 mins. 17-Day —_ £7 4 O |October, and thereafter 
— everyday. Full details 
- . Normal £3 12 0 £6 9 O [can be obtained from 
: GLASGOW Belfast B.E.A. Daily Ihr.  IMonthly  -— £510 0 hae nea 
+ Travel Documents. Neither Irish citizens nor British subjects months in any twelve), though they must carry a current 
} require passports or other travel documents for journeys British tax disc. An Irish driving licence is not necessary, 
+ between Ireland and Britain. a British or any valid licence being acceptable. 
+ Currency. There are no currency restrictions to affect Car Freight. The charges for ferrying cars to Ireland from 


Britain are based on the weight of the vehicle in the case 
of sea transport, and its length in the case of air ferry. The 
common British 10-12 h.p. cars fall into the categories 
given above. Prices quoted are inclusive of shipping and 
landing costs and customs clearance charges at both ports. 
Car Hire. Arrangements can be made to have a self-drive 
car immediately available at port of arrival and collected 
at departure point. 

Group Travel. A special discount is allowed to full-time 
students, including student-nurses, on air routes. Groups of 
ten and upwards are allowed a special discount on air- 
journeys, as are groups of 25 and upwards on sea routes. 
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ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Superbly blended to a 
famous Irish recipe which 
was once thought to have 
been lost in antiquity, 
Irish Mist is an exquisite 
after-dinner liqueur which 
is captivating palates in 
those fashionable centres 
throughout the world, 
where discernment is the 
basis of true satisfaction. 


Ireland’s Legendary Liqueur 
is available throughout the 
United States in New York, 
Boston, Washington, Minne- 
sota, Maryland, California, 
Florida, New Jersey, Texas, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois, Worcester, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Rhode 
Island, etc. Also in Canada, 


Norway, Sweden, Australia, 
South Africa, and New 
Zealand. 


Liqueur 


U.S. SOLE IMPORTERS : 

MUNSON G. SHAW CO. 

INC., 400 MADISON AVE., 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


THE IRISH MIST 

LIQUEUR CO. LTD., 
TULLAMORE, * 

OFFALY, JRELAND. 

















SOUTHAMPTON and COBH to NEW YORK 
- « e and not a dull moment on the way 


- _— 
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Twe splendid ships, the “Ryndam” and “ Maasdam,” 
bring within your reach standards of comfort and 

excellence of cuisine that leave nothing to be desired. 

They are gay ships, if you love dancing and other forms 

of gaiety, restful ships if you desire 

rest and tranquility ; for their superb 

appointments provide for every taste 

and mood. Add to these attractions 

bright, congenial company and atten- 

tive courteous service, and you have 

everything that makes a voyage 

memorable. 




















It's good to be on a well-run ship 


Full details from your LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or 


THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., | CECIL STREET, LIMERICK 
Telephone : Limerick 1371 





RELAND WELCOMES THE BRITISH 
?>HARMACEUTICAL CONFERENCE — 


continued from page 2! 


was at one time a teaching body, and built schools on the 
site of a Dublin physic garden. Though teaching has been 
given up, the examination hall contains some interesting 
paintings and a mace in the form of a rhinoceros (or 
possibly a bear) which is more than 200 years old. 

The first quasi-official compendium of medicines which 
was issued in Ireland was a reprint of the current Pharma- 
copwia Londinensis published in 1746, by P. Wilson and 
J. Esdell. Further editions were brought out in 1772 and 
1774 by Wilson’s son. W. Gilbert followed with a similar 
production in 1778, and in 1791 the College of Physicians 
circulated specimen copies of a Dublin Pharmacopoeia. 
The three editions were published in 1807, 1826, and 1850. 
Valerian first because official in the 1807 edition. Aqua 
calcis composita, an infusion of guaiacum, liquorice, 
sassafras, and coriander in lime water, is thought to owe 
its origin to an essay by a Dr. MacBride, a Dublin physician. 
A reprint of the 1850 Pharmacopoeia, published in 1856, 
contains a series of poison regulations such as the 
following : 


That angular bottles or vessels and none others be em- 
ployed in the dispensing of all medicines intended for 


external use. 


That round bottles or vessels and none others be em- 
ployed in the dispensing of all medicines intended for 


internal use. 


These regulations, it will be noticed, anticipate the 
corresponding British ones by several years. 

About 1777 there was a pressing want of a botanic 
garden in Dublin. The matter was considered by a com- 
mittee of the Irish House of Commons, and the committee 
reported strongly in favour of the establishment of one 
common to the University, the College of Physicians, and 
the Royal Dublin Society. Provost Hutchinson endeavoured 
to have this plan carried out by Parliament. On June 6, 
1791, at a board meeting, a letter was read from the Dublin 
Society asking the College to agree to the project of a joint 
botanical garden, and the reply of the Provost and the 
Senior Fellows expressed a doubt whether the scheme 
could be entertained. On December 10, 1792, the College 
of Physicians agreed to appropriate £100 annually out of 
Sir Patrick Dun’s estate to the support of a botanic garden, 
upon Trinity College engaging to allocate a fund producing 
from {£100 to £120 per annum. This agreement was 
confirmed on April 15, 1793. 

It would appear that the College of Physicians was not 
able to allocate any portion of the revenues of Sir Patrick 
Dun’s estate to this purpose, and thus the scheme was not 
carried out. In the meantime, Dr. Hill, the Professor of 


Botany, had rented some ground at Harold’s Cross for the 
purpose of a botanical garden, and he was assisted to some 
extent by the College. It was not until 1891 that a curator 
was appointed ; his salary was fixed in 1805 at £130 yearly, 
out of which he was to employ two labourers all the year 
round and two in addition from March to December. The 
plants and houses in the Harold’s Cross garden were to a 
very large extent, if not altogether, the private property of 
Dr. Hill, for we find in the College accounts of 1803 the 
following entry : ‘ Dr. Hill, allowed him by the award of 
the arbitrators, to whom the cause between the College 
and him concerning the Botany Garden was referred, 
£618 19s. 8d.’ From a statement of Provost Hutchinson we 
gather that he was the means of securing for the Dublin 
garden, through Sir Joseph Banks, many of the plants and 
seeds brought to England from the South Seas by members 
of exploring expeditions. In July 1806 the site of the 
botanic garden at Ball’s Bridge was leased by the College 
for one hundred and seventy-five years at a rent of fifteen 
guineas per acre. 

Many figures of considerable interest are still remembered 
from the nineteenth century. Michael Donovan was 
professor of chemistry, pharmacy, and materia medica in 
1820 to the Apothecaries’ Hall School of Medicine. He 
kept an apothecary’s shop in partnership with a Dr. 
Dobbin, in Townsend Street, afterwards moving to Clare 
Street, and in 1829 published a pamphlet on the ‘ State of 
Pharmacy in Ireland’, and started a periodical, Annals of 
Pharmacy and Materia Medica. The solution to which his 
name was given, ‘ Liquor arsenici et hydrargyri hydriodatis’, 
was introduced into the Dublin Pharmacopoeia in 1850, 
but the formula was first published in a Dublin journal in 
1839. Professor Donovan read a paper in 1843 at an evening 
meeting of the Pharmaceutive Society of Great Britain, and 
later published results on investigations of James’s powder 
and tincture and extract of henbane. Donovan assisted in the 
preparation of the last Dublin Pharmacopoeia ; his work 
is acknowledged in the preface to that volume. He was 
anxious that apothecaries should be pharmacists purely, and 
made an attempt to found a College of Pharmacy for 
Ireland. He died in 1876. 

Sir Robert John Kane was a professor of chemistry at 
the Apothecaries’ Hall, being appointed in 1831. He was the 
son of the proprietor of a chemical works on the banks of 
the Liffey ; his publications are ‘ Industrial Resources of 
Ireland ’, and ‘ Elements of Pharmacy ’, published in 1831. 

The close liaison between the medical and pharmaceutical 
professions has always been characteristic of Dublin and it 
is interesting to note that thirteen of the twenty-one 
members of the first Council of the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Ireland held medical qualifications. 

This has been but the briefest survey of some of the 
places and people associated with Dublin which should 
be of particular interest to those participating in the 
Pharmaceutical Conference. May we wish our visitors a 
highly successful meeting. 
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GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY BOARD 


DAY TOURS 


FROM 


DUBLIN 


“ALL-IN’”? SUNDAY TOURS BY DIESEL 
TRAIN AND MOTOR COACH 


TO 


GLENS OF ANTRIM 
INISHOWEN PENINSULA 
HILLS OF DONEGAL 
DONEGAL BAY AND SOUTH-WEST HIGHLANDS 
ARDS PENINSULA 


MOTOR COACH TOURS 
TO 
Vale of the Boyne 
Hill of Tara 
Dublin City and North Coast 
Howth Castle Demesne and Summit 
Mystery Tours 


TRAIN AND MOTOR COACH TOURS 
TO 
Mountains of Mourne 


Armagh (Ecclesiastical Capital) 
Carlingford Peninsula 


DAY TOURS also run from 
Drogheda, Dundalk, Bundoran 
and Sligo 


Descriptive Booklet free on application to 
TRAFFIC MANAGER, Amiens Street Station, 
Dublin, (Tel. 42941) or at G.N.R. City Office, 

2 Lr. O’Connell Street, Dublin (Tel. 43245) 


G. N. R. 
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VISIT the world’s most famous ‘ pub ’. 
The ‘moral pub’ of Joyce’s Ulysses, 
the haunt of artists and writers, is now 
Dublin’s most modern lounge. 


DAVY BYRNES 


21 DUKE STREET and 
Dorans, Marlboro’ Street, DUBLIN 

















Ohinking of a Holiday in Ireland ? 


COME TO COUNTY WICKLOW, renowned for its magnifi- 
cent scenery. Bray is the premier seaside resort twelve miles from 
DUBLIN and the ideal spot for touring in WICKLOW. The 
ROYAL ‘is the hotel’ recommended by so ong for its excellent 
catering, service and 60 comfortable modern bedrooms. (A.A. 
Three Star). R.I.A.C. and Bord Failte Eireann (Grade ‘A’). 


CENTRAL HEATING TELEVISION 


Royal Hotel, Bray 


CO. WICKLOW 


Phones: Bray 2097, 22321, 28241 








Phones : 67357/61759 


TRAYNORS CAR HIRE 


Dept. ‘‘D’’, Rere 25 Fitzwilliam Square, 
Dublin, Ireland 


CAR RENTAL IN IRELAND 


Cables: “Traycar, Dublin” 


With 35 years’ experience we are able to offer a First-Class service 
of CHAUFFEUR-DRIVEN and DRIVE-YOURSELF CARS 


Write now for illustrated brochure 


























SPA HOTEL 


LUCAN, 
CO. DUBLIN 





GOOD FOOD AND COOKING =: FREE 
GOLF AND TENNIS + FULLY LICENSED 
TARIFF ON APPLICATION 
Phone: LUCAN 494/5 
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Peter Finch, star of the film ‘ A Town Like Alice’, visited the Cork Film Festival earlier this year. Whilst 
in Cork he enjoyed a cruise down the River Lee to Cobh and was particularly struck by the attractiveness 
of the scenery and the excellence of the weather during his Irish holiday. 


Rod Steiger, American star of stage, screen and radio, came to Dublin recently and spent a few days 


) seeing something of the city and its surroundings. His Irish visit was primarily arranged so that he could 
-_ . . . . ° ~ ‘ , 
make a personal appearance in connection with the Irish premiere of the film ‘ The Harder They Fall. 
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He was particularly impressed by the warmth of his welcome to Ireland and, like so many of our visitors, 
plans to return for a longer holiday in the future. 


Mr. and Mrs. Tom O’Brien of Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. Mr. O’Brien, who is a well-known hotel executive 
in the U.S. and President of the Hotel Owners’ Association, visited Ireland recently with his wife. They 
made an extensive tour of the south and west and were loud in the praises of the countryside and the 
people they met. Also included in the picture is the prominent Irish hotelier, Mr. B. Molloy of Dublin’s 
Shelbourne Hotel. 


Dr. and Mrs. George Coleman of Hartford, Connecticut, spent their fortnight’s holiday in Ireland 
touring in the south and west and, in their own words, had ‘ a wonderful time.’ Dr. Coleman is a leading 
doctor in Hartford. 


Another of the many celebrities who visited Cork during its Film Festival was Dr. Flavio Aliotti of the 
Italian Unitalia Films. He was impressed by the excellent organisation which was characteristic of the 
Festival and was charmed by Cork City. In our picture he is seen accepting an award from the President 
of Ireland, Mr. Sean T. O’Kelly, on the first night of the Festival for the colour photography in the 
Italian film ‘ Woman of the River.’ 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert McNulty of Long Island, New York, visited Ireland for the first time this year 
and made an extensive circular tour by self-drive hired car. Like so many other visiting Americans, 
they have found that Ireland is particularly well served where transport is concerned, both by the 
public transport organisation, C.I.E. with its fast diesel trains and its luxurious touring buses, and by 
the wide range of car hire firms which can provide the most recent models at extremely favourable rates. 

































COMMODORE JOHN BARRY MEMORIAL 

On September 16th there will be unveiled at Crescent 
Quay, Wexford, a memorial to Commodore John Barry, 
‘Father of the American Navy.’ The memorial has been 
presented to the Irish nation by the people of the United 
States. The ceremony will be performed by the President, 
Mr. Sean T. O Ceallaigh, and the Government of the 
United States will be officially represented. 

The U.S. Senate and House of Representatives in a joint 
resolution on March 12th, 1941, decided on this presen- 
tation in honour of the bicentenary in 1945 of the birth 
of Commodore Barry. The project was, however, delayed, 
first by the war and later by the death of the sculptor 
originally chosen to design the statue. 

The memorial, as finally executed by the American 
sculptor, Mr. Wheeler Williams, is in the form of a 12-foot 
bronze statue of Barry. It is being brought to Ireland by an 
American naval vessel. 

Commodore Barry was born at Ballysampson, 
Tacumshane, Co. Wexford, in the year 1745. 


LONDON TO SHANNON DIRECT 

The feature How to get to Ireland from the South of England 
and Wales in the last issue of IRELAND OF THE WELCOMES 
contained details of the various air and sea routes available 
to the holidaymaker. Other services which are particularly 
useful in this connection are those linking London and 
Shannon by direct flights and operated by P.A.A. and 
T.W.A. Bookings on these flights for the London/ 
Shannon portion are as available to passengers as is the 


booking for the longer London/New York portion. At 
most times of the year it is not difficult to obtain reservations 
on flights between London and Shannon. 

During the summer season P.A.A. offer fourteen flights 
each week between London and Shannon, whilst T.W.A. 
have seven flights each week on this route. This approach 
to Ireland is particularly useful for those planning holidays 
in the south or west and is comparatively inexpensive. 
Some idea of its convenience may be had from the fact 
that Shannon is a little more than fifty miles from Galway 
City and eighty miles from Killarney. 





SEVEN-DAY TOUR OF IRELAND— 


continued from page 3! 
SIXTH DAY 
Motor Coach tour of Killarney, Glengarriff and Gougane 
Barra. 
This all-day tour embraces some of Ireland’s finest scenic 
areas. Killarney is one of the world’s best-loved beauty 
spots, and Glengarriff is a place of wild beauty and sub- 
tropical vegetation on the shores of Bantry Bay. The route 
lies also through the Irish-speaking district of Ballingeary. 
Night at Cork. 
SEVENTH DAY 
Morning trip to Blarney. 
Afternoon train to Wexford. 
Blarney Castle (5 miles from Cork City) is famous the 
world over for its magic Stone which confers the gift of 
invincible eloquence on all who kiss it. The stone is set 
near the battlements and to kiss it the visitor must hang 
head downwards grasping an iron railing. The nearby 
Rock Close should be visited. 
Wexford, venue of the Festival, is an interesting town in 
its own right—an ancient place of narrow winding streets, 
named Waesfjord by the Viking sea rovers who ruled there 
from the ninth to the twelfth century. In the twelfth- 
century Selskar Abbey the first Anglo-Irish treaty was signed 
(1169), and Henry II spent the Lent of 1172 within its walls 
doing penance for the murder of Thomas 4 Becket. See also 
Westgate Tower, one of original gateways of the town 
walls, and the Bull Ring. 
The Festival Programme includes tours to local places of 
interest. 





























Our export department 
is fully equipped to 
advise on the quantity of 


Wine 


Merchants 


wines and spirits you 
may take home with you on 


since 


1825 


your return. 
Call to see us when in 


Dublin, or write for 
our wine list. 
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CORAS IOMPAIR EIREANN “ae 


IRELAND'S TRANSPORT COMPANY 


Ask your travel agent for brochures or write Coras lompair Eireann, Public Relations Department, 59 Upper O'Connell Street, Dublin; 
in U.S. and CANADA— Irish Railways Offices, New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Toronto; in FRANCE — British Railways Office, Paris. 
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LIFFEY IS LUCKY in its city; in the buildings Me Visitors are taken round the 
that line it; in its bridges; and in the fact that the major industry on Brewery between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m.3 
its banks is the Guinness Brewery. It runs sweetly under elegant spans on Saturdays at 11 a.m. only. Children 
like those of O’Donovan Rossa Bridge, past the splendid bulk of under 12 not admitted. The Brewery is 
the Four Courts, bearing families of swans, and barges laden with closed on Sundays and public holidays. 

casks of Guinness puffing quietly down to Custom House Quay. 
When you visit the Guinness Brewery —and it is a visit well 
worth making — you will learn that, contrary to legend, no Liffey 
water is used to brew Guinness. It all comes from springs far away in 
Kildare. You will learn much else of interest besides, for you will be 
able to follow the whole fascinating process of the brew, going 
peacefully on in plant of enormous size, where modern engineering 


and traditional methods go happily together. 





THERE’S A WELCOME FOR YOU AT THE GUINNESS BREWERY 


Public Library waa 
Detroit, Mich. 
History & Travel 
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